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A  vaudeville  by  iny  friend  Monsr.  Carmouche  (and  of  which, 
his  gifted  lady  most  happily  represents  the  heroine),  furnished 
me  with  the  hints  for  this  comedy,  which  differs,  however,  in 
scenes,  characters,  and  conduct,  most  materially.  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  whom  1  have  substituted  for  the  French  Prince  de 
Souhise,  was  the  son  of  the  famous  George  Monk,  the  restorer  of 
the  monarchy.  The  Whig  writers,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
notes  to  Dry  den’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  seldom  mention  him 
without  a  sneer  at  his  understanding.  His  talents  were,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  he  Chancellor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  place  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  When  the  latter 
undertook  his  ill-fated  expedition,  Albemarle  marched  against 
him  with  the  militia  of  Devon,  but  was  baffled  in  an  attempt  to 
coop  him  up  at  Lyme,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  some 
dansrer  from  Axminster.  In  16B7  Albemarle  was  made 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  in  which  island  he  died.  I  have  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  two  wilful  inaccuracies.  The  post-dating  his  grace’s 
appoir.tir.ent  a  few  months,  and  the  mention  of  the  London 
Gazette,  and  other  newspapers,  at  a  time  when  such  publications 
were  suppressed  by  proclamation.  All  other  allusions  to  the 
politics,  cabals,  and  events  of  the  period,  are  pretty  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  history,  or  at  least  with  its  chroniq/ie 
scaadialeHsi. 
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The  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Mr.  James  Vining.  1st  dress, 
green  terry-velvet  coat,  laced  with  gold  up  the  seams,  &c  ; 
richly  embroidered  satin  waistcoat,  green  smallclothes,  pink  silk 
stockings,  drawn  up  over  the  knees  ;  black  velvet  shoes,  square 
toed,  and’ red  heeled,  with  diamond  buckles  ;  lace  cravat  and 
ruffles,  court  sword,  long  wig  of  the  period  ;  bat  cocked  on  one 
side  only,  with  feathers  round  it ;  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  on  the  left  breast,  and  the  garterround  the  left  knee.  2d 
dress,  crimson  velvet  coat  and  breeches,  the  coat  laced  with  gold, 

•as  befoie,  diamond  buttons,  gold  brocaded  waistcoat,  light  blue 
silk  stockings,  star  and  garter  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  the 
broad  blue  ribbon  worn  over  the  coat  and  passing  over  the  left 
shoulder,  with  the  George  attached  to  it,  hanging  undei  the  right 
arm  ;  sword,  hat,  shoes,  &c.,  as  before. 

Sir  Andrew  Allsides.  Mr.  F.  Matthews.  1st  dress,  blue 
damask  morning  gown  and  cap,  plain  cravat,  slippers.  2d  dress, 
striped  velvet  coat,  &c.,  laced  with  gold  ;  gold  brocaded  waistcoat, 
white  silk  stockings,  black  velvet  shoes,  red  heels,  diamond  buckles, 
lace  cravat  and  ruffles,  court  sword,  large  full-bottomed  white 
wig,  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  with  feathers  round  it. 

David  Brown,  Mr.  C.  Mathews.  A  blue  suit,  trimmed  with 
black,  black  silk  stockings,  black  leather  shoes,  with  plain  steel 
buckles,  hat  (not  cocked),  with  plain  black  ribbon  round  it ;  plain 
long  muslin  cravat,  tied  with  a  cherry- coloured  ribbon  \  wig,  or 
long  hair  of  the  period. 

Colonel  Kilkenny.  Scarlet  coat  laced  with  gold,  white 
breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  shoes,  and  gold  buckles,  lace  cravat, 
broad  scarlet  and  gold  belt,  with  military  sword,  hat  cocked,  with 
scarlet  feather. 

Dr.  Oracle.  Black  velvet  suit  of  the  period,  white  whig, 
gold-headed  cane. 

Sir  Charles  Flutter.  Rich  dress  of  the  period. 

William.  Mr.  Hitchinson.  Green  coat,  laced  with  white 
livery  lace,  shoulder-knot  of  green  ribbon,  white  silk  stockings, 
shoes,  and  buckles. 

Running  Footman.  Mr.  Ireland.  Scarlet  tunic,  laced  with 
silver  up  the  seams,  &c.,  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  with  silver 
fringe  round  it,  shoulder-knot  of  scarlet  and  white  ribbon,  scarlet 
jockey-cap,  with  silver  tassel,  white  silk  sash  round  the  waist, 
white  silk  stockings,  black  shoes,  a  long  silver-headed  cane,  hair 
tied  behind  with  scarlet  and  white  ribbon. 

Ladv  Flambercourt.  Mrs.  Macnamara.  1st  dress,  morning 
dishabille  of  the  period,  consisting  of  a  blue  silk,  or  satin  jacket, 
trimmed  with  white  fur,  'white  petticoat,  lace  cap,  with  handker¬ 
chief  tied  under  the  chin.  2d  dress,  very  handsome  brocaded 
satin  robe,  over  white  satin  petticoat,  lace  cap  of  the  period,  with 
tower  or  commode,  and  lappets. 

Lucy.  Madame  Vestris.  1st  dress,  plain  white  muslin  morn¬ 
ing  dress,  trimmed  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  hair  in  curls,  one 
long  tress  on  the  left  side,  falling  upon  the  shoulder.  2d  dress, 
light  blue  satin  robe,  over  white  satin  petticoat,  ornamented  with 
hows  of  lavender  and  amber  satin,  hair  as  before,  but  ornamented 
with  strings  of  pearls. 

Lady  Hinton.  Pink  satin  robe,  over  white  satin  petticoat. 

The  cast  of  the  various  dresses  can  only  be  understood  bv  a 
reference  to  the  prints  or  paintings  of  the  time  ;  viz.,  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  11.,  Ki8?-S. 


SCENE. — .4  handsome  apartment  at  Sin  Andrew  Ai.i.sides’s  ; 
Glass  doors  in  centre  opening  on  a  terrace  with  flight  of  steps  k.  s.  I. 
leading  down  into  gulden,  over  the  wall  if  which  are  seen  the  towers 
of  Westminster  Ahbei/ ;  folding-doors  on  each  side  between  first  and 
third  wings  ;  Lady  Fi.ambercouut  and  Lucy  discovered  at  work  ; 
Sir  Andrew  Ali.sides  reading  the  newspaper. 

Lady  F.  Then  it  seems,  brother,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our 
joimng  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  league  with  Spain  against  the 
French  king. 

Sir  And.  This  paragraph,  1  should  say,  is  official. 

Lucy.  I’m  sorry  for  it.  I  don't  like  the  Dutch  uniforms. 

Sir  And.  Hold  your  peace,  mistress  !  It  does  not  become  a 
young  person  like  you  to  pronounce  so  decidedly  upon  matters  of 
state.  They  are  far  above  a  girl’s  comprehension. 

Lucy.  I  merely  pronounced  upon  matters  of  dress,  sir.  But  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  you  yoursglf — 

Sir  And.  Yesterday!  yesterday!  that’s  another  affair — a  great 
many  things  have  taken  place  since  yesterday — yesterday  the  whole 
town  rang  with  the  disgrace  of  Kate  Sedley — odso  ! — I  beg  her 
ladyship’s  pardon — I  mean  the  Countess  of  Dorchester. 

Lucy.  So  loudly,  indeed,  that  your  ball  to-night  was  to  celebrate 
her  downfall. 

Sir  And.  No  such  thing!  no  such  thing  !  (rises.)  How  do  you 
dare  to  attribute  motives  to  my  actions,  Mistress  Malapert !  my 
ball  to-night  will  celebrate  her  triumph. 

Lady  F.  Her  triumph  ! — indeed  1 — Is  she  not  removed  from  her 
lodgings  at  Whitehall  1 

Sir  And.  Y'es — but  the  king  has  taken  a  fine  house  for  her  in 
St.  James’s  Square  and  is  more  attached  to  her  than  ever. — The 
French  party  have  been  foiled  completely. 

Ladi i  F.  Dear  Lady  Dorchester ! — I’m  enchanted  at  these 
tidings;  being  related  to  the  Sedleys,  I  can’t  help  feeling — - 

Sir  And.  How,  sister  ? — to  the  Sedleys  ? — I  have  heard  you 
speak  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  as  a  kinswoman — but — 
Lucy.  Ah,  that  was  in  King  Charles’s  time  when  the  duchess 
was  the  favourite.  Lady  Flambercourt  is  always  descended  from 
the  family  which  is  on  the  rise. 

Lady  F.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Miss  Lucy,  was,  a  sort 
of  relative — a  kind  of  connexion — by  marriage,  but  distant — very 
distant  :  but  if  I  mistake  not,  brother,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lady 
Dorchester’s  father,  is  a  cousin  of  ours — a — a — 

Sir  And.  Egad  then,  I  wish  you’d  make  it  clear  to  her  lady¬ 
ship  ;  for  a  place  at  court — or  an  emba-sy — or  any  trifle  of  that  sort 
would  be  exceedingly  convenient  at  present.  You  might  be  made 
governess  to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  you  know,  sister.  And 
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Lucy. — Lucy  might  be — what  would  you  like  to  be  Lucy  ? — as  we 
are  building  castles  in  the  air — what  is  your  ambition,  eh  ? — 

Lucy.  Mine,  sir — to  be  happy — that’s  all — I  am  not  ambitious 
of  greatness. 

Sir  And.  Ah  !  you’d  be  content  with  a  husband,  I  suppose — 
love  in  a  cottage,  or  some  such  folly — well  as  to  the  husband — 
perhaps  we  can  find  vou  one. 

Lucy.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but  l  had  rather  choose 
for  myself. 

Sir  And.  I  dare  say  you  would,  but  as  1  am  your  guardian  the 
duty  devolves  upon  me  and  1  shall  not  neglect  it.  Vou  are  the 
daughter  of  a  general  officer  who  had  the  honour  to  ruin  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  late  most  gracious  majestv,  and  though  you 
have  no  monev,  you  have  blood  in  your  veins  and  shali  marry  a 
gentleman,  chosen  by  me,  your  legal  protector  and  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  friend  of  your  familv. 

Lady  F.  Perhaps  not,  brother.  For  I  understand  there  is  a 
Mr.  David  Brown  who  calls  almost  daily  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  Mistress  Lucy  Morton. 

Sir  And.  David  Brown  !  who  is  David  Brown,  pray  ? 

Lucy.  His  mother  was  my  nurse  Lie  was  born  in  our  house, 
and  1  have  known  him  from  a  child.  My  father  had  him  educated, 
and  when  all  those  who  had  shared  our  prosperity  abandoned  us, 
David  Brown,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  increased  his  attentions  aud  his 
services.  Young  as  he  was — poor  as  he  was — he  rendered  many 
kind  offices  to  my  father  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 

Lady  F.  Bless  me  !  what  a  burst  of  sentiment ! — and  pray 
what  may  be  this  person’s  vocation  at  present? 

Lucy.  At  present  he  is  employed  as  an  extra  clerk  in  one  of  tne 
government  offices  ;  for  although  a  simple  lad  in  all  things  else,  he 
is  very  quick  and  clever  with  his  pen. 

Sir  And.  A  clerk  ! — a  trumpery  extra  clerk  too  ! — and  you 
receive  such  people  in  my  house?  —  how  degrading  ! — I  desire  he 
may  be  told  never  to  set  his  foot  over  the  threshold  again. 

Lucy.  Dear  sir  ! 

Sir  And.  1  have  spoken,  Mi9s  Morton. — If  you  do  not  choose  to 
tell  him  so  yourself,  1  shall  commission  the  porter. 

Enter  William,  l.  h. 

William.  ( announcing .)  The  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

Sir  And.  Udso  ! — and  I  not  ready  ! — His  grace  is  come  to  take 
me  in  his  carriage  and  introduce  me  to  the  minister — the  great 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  Receive  him  my  dear  sister,  while  i — 

Lady  F.  in  this  negligee,  impossible — let  me  fly  to  my  toilet. 

[Exit  Lady  Flambercourt,  r.  h. 

Sir  And.  Then  do  you,  Lucy.  He  chats  with  you,  you  know, 
sometimes,  and  you  don’t  mind  being  seen  in  dishabille.  Make 
ray  apologies  and  say  I’ll  be  with  him  in  an  instant. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew,  r.  h. 

Lucy.  Now  for  a  whole  volley  of  stale  compliments  from  the 
most  noble  Christopher  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Devon,  and 
who  would  do  me  the  honour  of  making  me — any  thing  but  his 
duchess,  were  there  even  such  a  vacancy  in  his  grace’s  establish¬ 
ment. 
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Enter  the  Dukf,  l  u.  Exit  William,  l.  h. 

Duke.  Blessings  on  my  fortunate  stars  ! — the  lovely  Lucy — and 
alone  ! 

Lucy.  Sir  Andrew  1ms  desired  me  to  make  his  excuses  to  your 
grace.  He  will  attend  you  in  an  instant. 

Duke.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  and  forbid  it,  love  !  1  am  too  happy 

in  his  absence  !  nay — nay,  fly  not,  thou  cruel,  tantalizing  beauty — 
art  still  offended  with  me  ? 

Lucy.  Offended  with  your  grace — wherefore,  may  1  ask  ? 

Duke.  Hast  forgotten  the  rage  that  flashed  from  those  witching 
eves  but  yesterday,  for  merely  pressing  my  lips  upon  that  white, 
little  hand,  and  endeavouring  to  take  from  one  of  its  taper  Angers, 
that  ring — composed  of  thine  own  silken  locks— which  1  am  sure 
thou  hast  bad  platted  for  some  favoured  swain. 

Lucy.  It  is  not  impossible — at  any  rate,  I  shall  never  give  it  to 
any  one  I  do  not  love. 

Duke.  Inexorable  tyrant!  how  much  longer  must  1  sigh  for 
such  a  recoin  pence?  have  you  no  pity  for  my  sufferings  on  your 
account  ? 

Lucy.  Your  sufferings  ! 

Duke.  ’Sdeath,  do  1  not  tolerate  the  society — nay,  lend  myself 
to  the  views  of  thy  stupid,  place- hunting  guardian  and  all  his 
horrid  set,  simply  to  steal  a  chance  moment  of  declaring  my 
passion  for  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  heard  me  plead  un¬ 
moved.  < 

Lucy,  (aside.)  The  insufferable  coxcomb  !  (aloud.)  The 
only  woman  !  oh,  then,  the  story  must  be  true  that  I  have  heard. 

Duke.  The  story — what  story  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  that  a  certain  great  lady  has  listened  to  such  pro¬ 
testations. 

Duke.  A  certain  great  lady  ? — which — whom  do  you  mean  > 

Lucy.  The  Countess  of  Dorchester.  Report  has  it  that  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  is  the  favourite  of  the  favourite. 

Duke,  (aside.)  Jealous  by  all  my  hopes  !  (aloud.)  Pshaw  ! 
foil v  ! — report  does  me  too  much  honour. — Who,  I — dost  think  I 
would  make  so  ungrateful  a  return  to  my  sovereign  as  to  endeavour 
to  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress? — No — no — 1 
swear  to  thee — that  my  visits  to  the  countess  have  been  those  of  a 
politician,  not  of  an  admirer.  I  attend  her  toilet  as  I  do  Sunder¬ 
land’s  levee — for  my  interest  only — by  all  that’s  sacred  I  do — 
come  give  me  that  ring — I  conjure  thee. 

Lucy.  I  caunot,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  why  not  ? 

Lucy.  Have  1  not  already  sai  I  I  would  only  give  it  to  one  1 
loved  ?  it  would  amount  to  a  confession. 

Duke.  That  would  entrance  me  with  joy. 

Lucy.  For  which  reason — I  refuse. 

Duke.  Malicious  gipsy,  1  will  have  it— I  will  by— 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  r.  h. 

(aside.)  Provoking!  [Exit  Lucy,  c. 

Sir  And.  A  million  of  pardons,  my  lord  duke — but  my  sword, 
that  is,  my  court  sword,  was  mislaid,  and— 
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Duke,  (aside.)  1  wish  it  was  through  your  lungs  at  this 
moment,  (aloud.)  My  dear  Sir  Andrew — not  a  word,  l  beg. 
(aside.)  The  little  coquette.  -  I  am  sure  she  loves  me.  But  con¬ 
found  it,  a  girl  of  this  sort  gives  one  more  trouble  than  a  duchess. 
(aloud.)  Have  with  you,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Your  grace’s  shadow. 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  Sir  Andrew,  l.  h. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  So,  lie’s  gone,  thank  goodness.  I’m  sick  of  his  imper¬ 
tinent  gallantries  ;  they  are  not  worth  resenting,  and  I  am  weary 
of  laughing  at  them.  What  a  contrast  between  his  affected  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  simple  but  sincere  attachment  of  my  poor  dear 
David  ! — so  timid — so  awkward  even — l>ut  so  good,  and  so  faith¬ 
ful  ; — and  I  must  tell  him  never  to  come  here  again  !  it  will  bre.ik 
his  heart,  poor  fellow.  Yet  what  can  be  done  ?— my  guardian's 
consent  is  not  to  be  dreamt  of;  and  to  marry  iu  spite  of  it,  and 
starve  upon  love  and  30/.  perhaps  per  annum  !  Well,  it  David 
don’t  mind,  1  don’t;  for  desert  him  I  never  will,  come  what  may 
of  it.  But  then  he  has  never  had  courage  to  ask  me  yet,  and  I 
can’t  ask  him. 

Enter  William,  followed  by  David  Brown,  l.  h. 

William.  Mr.  David  Brown,  Miss  Lucy. 

Lucy,  (aside.)  Lud  !  here  lie  is!  Perhaps  lie’s  come  to  ask  me 
now. 

David,  (bowing  to  William.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  William — you  are 
very  kind — I’m  sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble.  [Exit  servant,  I,,  h. 
Good  morning,  Miss  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Good  morning,  David  ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  you. 

David.  You  are  very  kind  ;  I’m  sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble. 

Lucy.  But  what’s  the  matter  1  something  has  happened  !  you 
are  looking  pale  aud  ill ! 

David.  Am  l  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  so  ; 
but  when  one  comes  to  say  good  bye  to — to  any  body — that  is — 

Lucy.  To  say  good  bye  ! — what  do  you  mean  ? — where  are  you 
going  ? 

David.  I  haven’t  the  least  idea ;  but  somewhere — very  far  away. 

Lucy.  W  hat !  have  you  got  an  appointment  then  ? 

David.  Oh  dear,  no  !  quite  the  other  thing.  I’m  out  of  place 
altogether. 

Lucy.  Out  of  place  !  Oh,  David  !  what  have  you  done  ? 

David.  I  don’t  know  ;  but  something  very  shocking,  I  daresay — 

Lucy.  Speak  out,  for  goodness  sake  !  Let  me  know  all — per¬ 
haps  tliere’s  some  mistake! 

David.  So  1  thought— a  mistake  of  nearly  5000/. — and  pointed 
it  out  to  one  of  the  clerks,  when  I  took  up  the  copy  of  the  report 
I  had  to  make  ;  and  he  was  very  civil — said  I  was  a  sharp  youn 
fellow — and  I  went  home  last  night  as  proud  as  possible,  thiukin 
I  had  done  something  for  myself  at  last.  But  this  morning,  when 
1  went  to  the  office  as  usual,  1  found  this  note  from  the  under¬ 
secretary,  to  tell  me  that  my  services  could  be  dispensed  with  in 
future.  And  so,  Miss  Lucy,  here  I  came,  to  see  you  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time — and  then — and  then — 
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Lucy.  And  then,  what  ? 

l)avid.  ( bursting  out  'passionately .)  Fling  myself  into  the  river  ! 
It’s  the  shortest  way  out  of  a  world  that  L  can  no  longer  live  in. 

Lucy.  David  1  my  poor  David  !  Do  not  despair  ;  let  us  think 
of  some  plan.  This  is  a  sad  business,  certainly — and  a  wicked 
one  too  ;  for  it  is  plain  to  me  that  your  offence  was  the  discovery 
of  an  intentional  error — a  fraud,  in  fact,  on  the  government. 

David.  May  be  so. 

Lucy.  May  be  so  !  It  is  so — it  must  be  so — and  it  shall  be 
exposed. 

David.  Exposed  ? 

Lucy.  Yes  ;  you  shall  write  to  the  papers  and  expose  the 
peculators. 

David.  I  write  !  and  lose  my  ears  as  well  as  my  place  for  a  libel 
on  government. 

Lucy.  Stay  !  another  thought !  yes,  and  a  better  one  !  David, 
you  shall  have  your  place  again. 

David.  ( incredulously .)  Bless  your  good-natured  soul ! 

Lucy.  1  tell  you,  you  shall.  There  is  a  channel.  I  have  some 
influence,  and  I’ll  exert  it.  You  don’t  know  what  a  woman  can 
do  when  she  sets  her  heart  upon  it. 

David.  You’re  very  kind.  I'm  sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble, 

Lucy.  Ah  !  I  see  you  doubt  my  power  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  a 
tiny  bit  of  string  can  sometimes  move  a  very  large  puppet.  Give 
me  that  note,  (takes  the  note  from  him,  and  writes  a  few  lines 
hastily  on  the  hack  0/  it  with  a  pencil.')  I  here,  now  run  with  tnat 
to  Whitehall.  Inquire  for  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  is  there 
with  my  guardian.  Send  this  up  to  him,  and  ne  will  see  you  on 
the  instant  ;  then  show  him  this  ring— don’t  give  it  him,  for  your 
life  !  Show  it  to  him  merely,  and  say  that  the  owner  expects  him 
to  attend  to  her  wishes.  Now  don’t  stand  there  looking  so  be¬ 
wildered,  but  run  as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you. 

David.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I’ll  run  directly— but— Whitehall— 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle — 

Lucy.  Will  you  run  ?  (  He  goes  to  run  out  R.  h.,  and  nearly  runs 
against  Lady  Flambercourt,  who  is  entering  r.  h.)  Not  that 
way. 

Lady  F.  Mercy  on  me ! 

David.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam — 1 — 

Lady  F.  Miss  Morton,  who  may  this  be  ? 

Lucy.  David  Brown,  madam.  I  was  just  telling  him— 

Lady  F.  Never  to  enter  these  doors  again,  1  trust,  as  your 
guardian  desired  you. 

Lucy.  Yes,  madam.  Yrou  see  he  was  going,  (aside  to  him.) 
Never  mind  her,  but  run  and  do  as  1  bade  you. 

Lady  F.  William  !  see  that  person  out  of  the  house. 

David.  You’re  very  kind  !  I’m  sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble. 

[Exit  David,  l.  h. 

Lady  F.  Miss  Morton,  you  scarcely  deserve  the  good  fortune 
that  awaits  you.  Your  encouragement  of  such  low’  acquaintances 
renders  you  unfitted  for  the  society  of  gentlefolks:  but  as  you  are 
the  daughter  of  General  Morton,  and  my  brother’s  ward,  there  is 
a  o-entleman  who  condescends  to  propose  for  you,  and  1  trust  you 
will  receive  him  with  respect  and  gratitude. 
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Lucy.  May  I  venture  to  inquire,  madam,  the  name  of  this  con¬ 
descending  gentleman  ? 

Lady  l.  His  name  is  \  anderbrag,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
suite  of  the  Dutch  Envoy,  Count  Zulenstein.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  dined  here  some  days  since,  and  paid  you  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  comparing  you  to  the  Princess  of  Orange. 

Lucy.  And  pray,  madam,  is  my  guardian  aware  of  this  flatterinsr 
proposal  ? 

Lady  F.  lie  is — and  to  that  he  alluded  this  morning,  when  he 
told  jou  that  perhaps  a  husband  might  be  found.  He  desired  me, 
during  his  absence,  to  prepare  you  for  the  visit  of  Major  Van- 
derbrag,  whom  I  expect  everv  moment. 

Lucy,  (aside.)  So  sudden  ! 

Lady  I*.  It  is  Sir  Andrew’s  intention,  also,  to  have  your 
nuptials  celebrated  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  major’s  stay  in 
tins  country  is  uncertain,  and  therefore,  the  day  after  to-morrow — 

Lucy,  (aside.)  The  day  after  to-morrow  !  (aloud.)  Surely, 
madam,  \ou  cannot  suppose — 

Lady  I  cannot  suppose  Miss  Morton  will  attempt  to  dispute 
the  will  of  her  guardian,  simply  because  she  must  be  lully  aware 
of  the  inutility  of  the  opposition. 

Re-enter  William. 

William.  Major  Vr anderbrag  is  in  the  parlour,  my  lady. 

Lady  F.  I  will  come  to  him  immediately.  Miss  Morton  you 
will  make  some  alteration  in  your  dress,  and  join  us  as  speedily  as 
possible.  ^  [Exit  Lady  Flambkkcourt. 

Lucy.  Whatstobe  done?  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  Re¬ 
monstrance,  I  know,  is  idle,  and  a  downright  refusal  will  but 
incense  Sir  Andrew,  without  changing  his  determination.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  comply— marry  that  horrible  Dutch  major  > 

1  d  die  a  thousand  deaths  sooner.— I’ll  run  away  with  David 
Brown,  and  we’ll  jump  into  the  river  together.— The  first,  cer¬ 
tainly— and  the  second,  if  we  can’t  do  better.  Oh,  dear  '  oh 
dear  !  1  shall  go  out  of  my  wits  at  the  very  moment  1  stand  most  in 
need  of  them. 


Enter  the  Duke,  l.  h. 

The  Duke!  and  alone  ? 

Duke.  Yes,  my  fair  enslaver.  I  have  given  Sir  Andrew  the 
slip,  and  down  back  on  the  wings  of  love  to  thank  you  for  the  first 

ray  of  hope  you  have  permitted  to  dawn  upon  your  devoted 
adorer.  J 


Lucy.  My  lord  ! 

Duke.  The  ring  !  the  ring  !  1  could  have  hugg’d  the  bearer  of 
the  precious  token. 

Lucy.  You  have  it  not  ? — He  did  not  give  it  to  vou  ? 

Duke  No!  confound  him  !  should  he  have  done  so?  he  swore 
stoutly  he  was  but  to  show  it  to  me. — I’ll  go  back  and _ 

request?  No~no“ no~be  wa8  <luite  right— did  you  attend  to  my 

Duke.  Can  you  ask  the  question?  so  trifling  a  service-and 
with  such  a  reward  in  perspective? 

Lucy.  I  lie  young  man  will  be  employed  again? 
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Duke.  To  be  sure,  and  the  rogue  dismissed  who  discharged 
him.  Sunderland  saw  the  knavery  of  the  affair  an  •  ■  • 

Set  a  thief- — ahem — vou  know  the  old  P^verb-egad  !  » 

gainer  by  the  information  myself,  for  1  asked  tor  the  unde  aecre 
tarv’s  place  for  a  fourteenth  cousin  of  mine-a  stupid 
fit  for  nothing  almost,  but  who  teases  my  heart  out  for  a  siluatio  . 

7.KCU.  And  you  have  obtained  it !  sio-ned  a 

Duke.  Oh  yps — Sunderland  was  in  a  good 
Wank  appointment  for  me  directly,  and  told  me  |  J 

ll  you’ve  a  pen  here.  I'll  put  the  booby  s  name  in  at  once. 

l.ucy.  Stay— what’s  the  salary  1  his  mouth 

Duke.  Oh,  a  trifle— only  oOOf.  a  year  ,  dui  t 

fori!,XPrNBver  mind  him-1  want  the  place  myself. 

Lucyi  That 'iT,  for  a  friend  of  mine.  Will  your  grace  refuse 

”eiU.  Refuse  tliee  > -no  l-cenainly-bn.-is  thy  friend  com¬ 
petent  ?  ns  I  shall  be  in  some  measure  responsible. 

Lucy.  Perhaps  not-“  lie’s  a  stupid  fellow,  that  s  fit  lor  not  „ 
almost  ;  but  he  teases  my  heart  out  for  »  situatio  • 

Duke,  (aside.)  Satirical  puss  1  (aloud)  bgad  youW"'  me 

ip „i |  i You  know  your  will  to  me  is  law  and  s  ,  . 

Lucy.  I’ll  fetch  you  a  pen,  and  you  can  put  the  oo  y  s  name 

to  the  desk  which  she  has  prepared  for  him.)  ^ow  then, 
your  protege  — 

iwid  Brown  ! _ Why  that’s  the  very  youth  who— 

^u  e’  f  fi  _ rip  is  an  excellent  penman,  and  acquainted 

with'the  business  of  the  office  .-Besides,  it  is  but  justice  that  he 

,w«  _  David  Brown  is  under  secretary,  and  Monsieur,  mon 
cousin,  must  wait  the  next ^ obUge 
^  «^lf’  It  would  not  he  fitting 

tU'l)ui7.  Certainly  not.— You  are  quite  right— favour  me  with  his 

address'  I  will  enclose  and  despatch  it  immediately. 

Lucy.  No.  SO,  Union  Street,  Westminster-  tis  close  b}-\\  .1- 
li-im  I  a  lio-ht  !  (Duke  directs  the  letter.)  . 

Duke.  And  now  lovely  Lucy-have  1  earned  the  ring  > 

Lucy.  Hush  !  here’s  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  l.  h. 

^^i^How^lwsITul^-bere-aud  still  in  disiiabiiie, 
light,  Lucy  seals  the  letter .) 
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Sir  And.  Odso ! — My  lord  duke,  I  crave  pardon.  I  did  not 
perceive — 

Duke.  Nay,  my  dear  Sir  Andrew,  it  is  I  who  should  apologize  for 
having  left  you  so  abruptly  at  Whitehall  ;  but  business  of  im¬ 
portance — I  came  expressly  to  explain — 

Sir  And.  Not  a  word  your  grace,  I  beg. 

Lucy.  ( aside  to  Duke.)  Ask  Sir  Andrew  to  send  the  letter. 
( giving  it  to  him.') 

Duke.  Eh — what — oh — as  you  please,  (aloud.)  Sir  Andrew  may 
I  trouble  you  to  let  one  of  your  servants  run  with  this  letter 
to — to — 

Lucy.  ( prompting  him.)  A  friend  of  yours. 

Duke.  To  a  friend  of  mine  ? — 

Sir  And.  By  all  meaus  ! — Here,  William  ! — Let  the  footboy  run 
with  this  letter  from  his  grace  to — (looking  at  the  direction.)  Mr. 
David  Brown! — David  Brown  1 — David — Bless  me,  does  your 
grace  know — but,  no — some  one  of  the  same  name,  of  course. 

( gives  note  to  W illiam,  who  goes  out.) 

Lucy.  No,  sir,  ’tis  the  same  person  of  whom  I  spoke  this  morn¬ 
ing.  His  grace  has  known  him  some  time,  and  has  a  great  opiniou 
of  his  talents. 

Duke,  (aside.)  The  devil  I  have  ! 

Sir  And.  Indeed  ? 

Lucy.  He  called  this  morning  during  your  absence,  sir,  to  tell  me 
that  his  grace  had  most  kindly  obtained  him  an  appointment  of 
under-secretary,  with  300/.  a  year  ;  and  I  told  him,  sir,  as  you  de¬ 
sired  me,  never  to  set  his  foot  over  this  threshold  again. 

Sir  And.  Odso,  but  there  you  are  wrong,  his  grace’s  friend  and 
protege — My  lord  duke,  if  I  had  had  the  slightest  notion  that  you 
interested  yourself  about  this  young  gentleman. —  Dear  me — dear 
me — I  must — here,  William!  (re-enter  William.)  Run  after  the 
footboy,  and  tell  him  to  give  Sir  Andrew  Allsides's  best  compliments 
to  Mr.  Biowd,  and  he’ll  be  happy  to  see  him  to  dinner  to-day, 
without  any  ceremony.  Stop!  lie’s  offended,  and  won’t  come.  I 
must  write  a  note  to  him,  and  explain  away. — Your  grace’s  pardon 
one  moment.  Come  with  me,  William. 

[ Exit  Sir  Andrew  and  William,  l.  h. 

Duke,  (aside  to  Lucy.)  What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ? 

Lucy,  (with  meaning.)  When  David  Brown  comes  he  will  briug 
me  back  the  ring  y>  u  wish  for. 

Duke.  Deliglvful  hint !  It  will  then  be  mine! 

Lucy.  I  do  not  say  so. 

Duke.  But  you  permit  me  to  hope  1 

Lucy.  Not  1  ;  what  would  Major  Vanderbrag  say? 

Duke.  Major  Vanderbrag — who  the  devil  is  he? 

Lucy.  The  husband  chosen  for  me  by  Sir  Andrew  ;  he  is  now 
in  the  parlour  ;  waiting  to  be  presented  in  due  form,  and  1  stand 
chattering  here  with  your  grace. 

Duke.  The  fiends  confound  him  ! 

Luctf.  Amen. 

Duke.  Then  you  don’t  love  him  ? 

Lucy.  Humph.  I  must  marry  him  whether  or  not. 

Duke.  Aud  run  away  with  me  afterwards  ? 
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Lucy.  Your  grace’s  most  obedieut.  But  I  am  bound  for  Hol¬ 
land.  Should  your  grace  ever  visit  the  Hague,  I  trust  you  will 
not  forget  your  old  acquaintance,  Frau  Vandtrbrag. 

Duke.  Tormenting,  tantalizing — 

Lucy.  Lady  Flambercourt ! 

Enter  Lady  Flambercourt,  l.  h. 

Lady  F.  My  lord  duke  ;  enchanted  to  see  your  grace  ! 

Duke.  Lad)  Flambercourt,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Lady  F.  Miss  Morton.  The  major  has  been  sent  for  to  the 
embassy,  hut  he  will  favour  us  with  his  company  to  dinner  ;  your 
grace,  l  regret  to  hear,  is  engaged. 

Duke.  To  dinner,  yes ;  I  dine  at  Lady  Dorchester’s ;  but  l 
shall  make  a  point  of  joining  you  in  the  evening.  Miss  Morton 
has  promised  me  her  hand  for  a  minuet. 

Lady  F.  You  do  Miss  Morton  great  honour,  my  lord,  (aside.) 
That  girl  is  flirting  with  him  ! 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  l.  h. 

Sir  And.  ( speaking  as  he  enters .)  Yes  !  yes !  Show  him  up  to 
be  sure  directly. 

Lady  F.  Who  is  that,  brother? 

Sir  And.  Mr.  Brown,  a  friend  of  his  grace’s  ;  I  had  sent  a  note  to 
him,  but  William  knew  him,  and  met  him  in  the  street. 

William  enters  and  anrumnces,  l.  h. 

Wil.  Mr,  Brown!  [Exit  William. 


Enter  David,  l.  h. 

Sir  And.  My  dear  Mr.  Brown  !  now  this  is  generous  of  you,  after 
the  absurd  mistake  of  this  morning. 

David.  You’ie  very  kind. 

Lady  F.  That  person  again  ! — Why  brother  that  is — 

Sir  And.  A  friend  of  the  duke’s,  1  tell  you.  Mr.  Brown  you  will 
dine  with  us — no  excuse,  I  beg — His  grace  the  Duke,  here — your 
noble  friend — 

David.  ( crosses  towards  Duke.)  Oh,  my  lord,  how  am  I  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  vour  grace’s  kindness — and  Miss  Lucy,  too— I  am  sure 
it  is  to  her — 

Lucy.  Not  in  the  least — I  bad  no  idea  his  grace  had  known  you 
so  long,  Mr.  Brown,  and  had  so  much  esteem  for  you. 

David.  For  me — know  me — why,  Miss  Lucy — 

Lucy,  (aside.)  Hold  your  tongue,  David,  (aside  to  Duke.) 
Why  don’t  you  speak  to  your  friend  ? — Say  something  civil ! 

Duke,  (aside.)  Oh  !  certainly,  (aloud.)  Mr.  Brown,  I  am 
bappv  in  being  instrumental  to  the  gratification  of  one  for  whom  l 
am  so  much  interested  ;  the  appointment  is  a  mere  trifle,  scarcely 
worth  the  acceptance  of  a  person  of  your  abilities ;  hut  it  may  be  a 
slepping-stone,  perhaps  to  better  things— and 

David,  (overpowered.)  Oh,  my  lord  duke!  (aside.)  A  trifle ! 

_ 300/.  a  year — better  things — I — Miss  Lucy — I’m  in  a  dream — 

I’m  sure  I  am  ! 

Sir  And.  You  hear,  sister,  you  hear — his  grace  is  much  inte¬ 
rest  1  for  him. 
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Lad n  F.  The  young  man  is  not  ill-mannered,  certainly,  and  there 
is  a  kiud  of  a — sort  of  a  look  that  betokens  intelligence.  Brown, 
Brown  ;  1  have  heard  of  the  Browns,  I  think. —  Surely  there  was  a 
Brown  some  way  connected  with  our  family. — You  dine  with  us, 
Mr.  Brown  ? 

David.  You’re  very  kind,  madam,  but — ( looking  at  his  dress.) 

Sir  And.  Oh,  never  mind  dress — make  no  ceremonv.  It  is 
just  dinner-time — you  shall  dress  afterwards  for  the  ball.  There 
is  no  one  to  dinner  but  Major  Vauderbrag,  who,  as  he  will  shortly 
be  the  husband  of  Lucy,  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  family. 

David.  The — the  husband  of  Miss  Lucy  ! 

Lady  F.  Oh!  an  excellent  match.  The  major  is  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  in  the  suite  of  the  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  from  the  United  Provinces — and  at  this  moment — when  the 
Butch  influence  is  so  great!  Dear  me!  Mr.  Brown  !  what  is  the 
matter  ?  You  don’t  seem  well? 

•Sir  And.  Mr.  Brown  !  Lucy — a  chair  ! 

Lucy.  Davil  ! 

David.  It’s  nothing — nothing,  indeed — but  what  I’m  very  sub¬ 
ject  to — a  slight  swimming  in  the  bead.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  excuse  my  dining — a  little  walk  in  the  air — if  1 
am  better  in  the  evening — I  will  do  myself  the  honour. 

Lucy.  Yes,  yes — you  must  como  in  the  evening,  (aside)  I  want 
to  see  you  alone — particularly. 

Sir  And.  By  all  means  then — we  shall  expect  you — always 
happy  to  see  Mr.  David  Brown,  the  proteg6  of  our  noble  friend. 

[. Bowing  out  David,  l.  h. 

Lady  F.  Ob,  duke — you  have  not  seen  my  new  portrait,  duke  ! 
You  must  really  favour  me  with  your  opinion.  It’s  thought  a 
charming  likeness. 

Duke.  If  it  be  a  likeness,  it  must  be  charming,  (aside.)  Saints 
forgive  me  ! 

Lady  F.  Oh,  your  grace  ! 

Duke.  But  just  now,  my  time — 

Lady  F.  It's  here —  in  the  next  room — it  won’t  detain  you  a 
minute. 

Duke,  (aside.)  Tiresome  old  cat!  Madam,  (aloud)  permit  me 
then —  [ Hands  Lady  Flambercourt  into  the  room,  R.n. 

Re-enter  David  Brown,  hastily,  l.  h. 

David.  Miss  Morton  ! — you  are  alone — one  word — 

Lucy.  Mercy  on  me ! — what’s  the  matter  now  ? 

David.  Answer  me— and  in  one  word.  This  Major  Vauderbrag 
— this  husband  elect  I  hear  of — is  he  your  choice  ? 

Lucy,  lu  one  word  then — no — he’s  my  detestation  ! — and  so 
away  with  you  directly  ;  take  two  turns  in  the  Birdcage-walk, 
and  by  that  time  you’ll  have  gulped  down  your  passion  and  be 
ready  to  swallow  your  dinner.  At  the  ball  I  can  say  more  with¬ 
out  observation. 

David.  Enough.  If — it  I  should  not  return  this  evening — 

Lucy.  Not  return!  But  you  must  return — I  have  much  to  say 
to  you. 

David.  Adieu!  adieu!  (runs  out,  l.  h.) 

Lucy.  Poor  David!  What  a  way  lie’s  in  about  the  major! 
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Well,  well — three  hundred  a  year  and  the  supposed  proteg6  of 
the  duke.  There’s  a  good  step  made  into  guardy’s  favour ;  but 
not  enough  to  make  him  prefer  Mr.  David  Brown  to  Major 
Yanderbrag,  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  If  I  could 
only  avoid  the  crisis,  however,  for  a  few  days — hah  !  what  an 
idea! — oh,  it’s  too  absurd — yet,  no — nothing  is  too  absurd  to 
expect  from  a  coxcomb,  when  you  flatter  his  hopes  while  you 
pique  his  vanity.  (The  Duke  reappears  at  the  door,  it.  n.,  bowing , 
us  taking  leave  of  Lady  Flambeecouht.)  He’s  going.  I’ll  try  at 
all  events,  (to  him.)  Can  you  spare  yet  another  moment  1 

Duke.  A  million  for  you. 

Lucy.  We  were  joking  but  now  about  Major  Vanderbrag. 

Duke.  Joking  !  How  do  you  mean  joking  ?  It’s  a  serious  truth  ; 
Lady  Flambercourt  has  just  continued  it  to  me. 

Lucy.  Indeed  !  Did  she  ask  your  grace’s  opinion  1 

Duke.  Not  exactly:  but  I  took  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to 
her,  nevertheless. 

Lucy.  Agreeing  with  her  ? 

Duke.  On  the  contrary — dissenting  altogether. 

Lucy.  Delightful ! — and  with  what  effect  1 

Duke.  None  in  the  least— that  is,  that  can  be  serviceable.  She 
was  evidently  disconcerted  ;  but  it  seems  the  matter  has  gone  too 
far;  Sir  Andrew’s  word  is  pledged  to  the  major. 

Lucy.  And  you  pretend  to  love  me,  and  put  up  with  this — 

Duke.  My  angel  !  What  can  1  do  I 

Lucy.  Something  —  any  thing  —  to  prevent  me  from  being 
miserable  ! 

Duke.  Tears !  my  soul — what  shall  I  do  1  By  Jove  !  I’ll  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him,  and  run  him  through  the  body. 

Lucy.  But  suppose  he  runs  you  through  the  body— to  say 
nothing  of  the  scandal  1  No,  no  ;  that  won't  do  ! 

Duke.  But  confound  it,  what  will  do  then  ? 

Lucy.  You  have  influence — great  friends. — Get  him  sent  out  of 
the  country  ! 

Duke.  Out  of  the  country  ! — But  upon  what  pretence  ? — Besides 
he’s  attached  to  the  Dutch  embassy. 

Lucu.  Well,  what  of  that? 

Duke.  What  of  that! — My  dear  Lucy,  you  don’t  understand 
these  things.  The  ambassador  would  resent  it. 

Lucy.  Then  send  away  the  ambassador. 

Duke.  Send  away — Ha!  ha!  ha!  ba  !— 

Lucy.  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  sir  ! — Begone  ! — and  never  speak  to 
me  again  ! 

Duke.  Nay,  nay,  my  dearest  girl,  pardon  me,  I  beg — but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  help  laughing.— Nay,  bear  me,  yon  really 
know  so  little  of  such  affairs. — To  send  away  the  ambassador  of  a 
nation  is  to  declare  war  with  that  nation. 

Lucy,  (aside.)  Oh  lord!  I  didn’t  think  of  that  ;  well,  I  can’t  help 
that,  (aloud.)  Declare  war  then. 

Duke.  War  with  the  Dutch!— to  prevent  your  marrying  Major 
Vanderbrag ! 

Lucy.  Well,  if  we  must  have  a  war  one  way  or  another,  what 
does  it  signify  ?  We  are  going  to  war  with  the  French,  my  guardian 
says  what  do  we  do  that  for  ?  Something  just  as  silly,  I  dare  say. 
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I  love  the  French,  and  I  hate  the  Dutch  ;  and  if  you  loved  me,  or 

even  had  a  proper  feeling  of  your  own  dignity _ 

Duke.  Nay,  what  has  my  dignity  to  do  with  it  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  I  know — I  know  what  they  say  about  you  at  the  em¬ 
bassy. 

Duke.  About  me  ? 

it  doesn  t  signify ;  they’re  your  friends ,  you  know. 
You  like  the  mynheers. 

Duke.  Sink  the  mynheers— I  would  they  were  all  drowned  in 
their  owu  ditches.  I’m  quite  of  the  other  party  ;  but  l  have  not  the 
slightest  power,  for  Lady  Dorchester,  you  know,  is  hand  and  glove 
with  the  States,  and  so  is  Sunderland,  and — 

Lucy.  Very  well,  very  well  ;  then  give  me  up  to  the  major,  and 
submit  to  the  sneers  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Duke.  Sneers,  at  me!  —  What  do  you  mean  Miss  Morton?  — 
V\  ho  dares  to  sneer  at  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  they  don  t  name  you  ;  but  it’s  plain  enough  who 
they  mean.  They  say  that  we  must  do  as  the  Dutch  please, 
because  we  have  neither  general  nor  admiral  fit  to  cope  with  them 
now  that  “  honest  George”  the  old  duke  is  dead. 

Duke.  Oh,  they  say  that,  do  they? — Ha!  ha! — Meaning  mv 
father — ha  !  ha  !  (forcing  a  laugh. ) 

Lucy.  A  es,  and  what  hope  is  there  in  a  leader,  who  can  beat 
nothing  but  a  retreat. 

Duke.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  alluding  to  the  affair  at  Axminster  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Mighty  witty,  to  be  sure  ;  as  if  a  leader,  any 
leader  my  father,  George  Monk  himself,  could  command  circum¬ 
stances  as  well  as  men,  the  ignorant  rascals  !  and  those  scoundrelly 
Dutch  think  this  a  fine  joke,  no  doubt. 

Lucy.  Oh,  yes— they  call  your  father,  General  Monk,  and  you 
General  Monkey.  J  ’ 

Duke,  (furious.)  The  impudent  villains !  I  would  we  were  at 
war  with  them— I’d  teach  them  !  by  Jove  !  I  should  like  nothing 
better  than  the  chance  of  charging  one  of  their  squadrons  of 
mounted  butter  firkins.  I’d  send  thee  a  tub  full  of  the  rascals 
pickled  like  their  own  herrings  !—  beat  nothing  but  a  retreat  eh  > 
General  Monk— ’sdeath  !  because  the  Countess  of  Dorchester  is 
in  their  interests — they  think,  I  suppose— 

Liicy.  Well— but  you  are  a  great  favourite  with  the  countess. 
Duke.  Oh,  hut  in  such  a  case  as  this,  she  wouldn’t  listen  •  the 
whole  Protestant  party  is  too  much  concerned. 

Lucy.  It  would  be  so  charming  to  send  all  the  Dutch  packing— 

for  me  to  get  rid  of  the  major — and  for  you  to  be  made  generalis¬ 
simo. 

Duke.  I— generalissimo  !  No,  no— Feversham  would  have  the 
army,  and  Dartmouth  the  fleet- -but  1  should  have  a  command  no 
doubt— or  perhaps,  the  embassy  to  Paris— that,  indeed— and  they 
have  long  promised  me  something.  ^ 

Lucy.  Oh,  try  !  try  ! 

Duke,  (musing.)  The  embassy  to  Paris  !— I  dine  with  the 

countess  this  very  day.  If  she  could  be  brought — but  no _ it’ 

impossible. 

Lucy.  Oh  !  1  should  so  dote  upon  you  ! 

Duke.  You  would  !  (aside.)  How  lovely  she  looks  !  and  then— 
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Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  !  They  could  not 
well  refuse — and  Louis’s  gratitude  to  me  for  detaching  England 
from  the  league. —  Bv  Jupiter  !  it’s  worth  the  trial!  and  try,  1  will. 
(aloud.)  Enchantress,  fare  thee  well  !  1  shall  see  thee  to  night  at 
the  ball,  and  then  thou  shah  hear  what  I  have  adventured  for  thy 
love.  [Eaif  Duke. 

Lucy.  And  your  own  ambition,  most  noble  sir ! — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
I’ve  bitten  him,  I  vow.  But  oh,  lud  !  war  with  the  Dutch — oh 
nonsense,  it  never  will  come  to  that — but  it  it  should  ? — well,  what 
right  has  one  of  them  to  propose  for  me,  then  1  I’m  very  sorry  for 
Holland,  but  1  cannot,  and  will  not  have  Major  Vandorbrag,  at 
any  price. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE. —  Same  as  in  Jirst  act,  but  arranged  and  lighted  for  the 

ball  ;  the  folding-doors  on  each  side  are  open,  showing  the  suit  oj 

apartments  illuminated. 

Enter,  Lucy,  r.  h. 

Lucy.  What  can  have  happened  1  I’m  frightened  out  of  my  wits  ! 
Dinner  long  over  and  no  David  Brown — no  Major  Vanderbrag  ;  and 
William  tells  me  they  met  in  the  hall,  as  David  was  going  out  this 
morning,  and  that  warm  words  passed  between  them.  I  remember 
his  agitation  when  be  returned,  and  asked  me  if  the  major  was  my 
choice.  What  can  have  occurred  ?  a  duel  !  Oh,  surely  not — -David 
fight  a  duel  ?  not  that  1  doubt  his  courage,  or  that  his  affection  for 
me  might  induce  him,  if  he  thought  me  persecuted. — But  still  I 
cannot  fancy  David’s  fighting  a  duel,  and  with  the  major  too !  a 
practised  swordsman  !  He  would  be  killed  to  a  certainty!  and 
killed  on  my  account ! — Oh,  I  shall  go  crazy  ! 

[David  Brown  peeps  in  from  the  garden,  his  left  hand 

in  a  handkerchief . 

David,  (whispering.)  Miss  Morton  !— Lucy  ! 

Lucy,  (turning  quickly,  and  seeing  David.)  David  !  Oh,  he  is 
killed  !  aud  that’s  his  ghost ! 

David.  Hush  !  hush  !  don’t  be  frightened  !  Don’t  alarm  the 
family!  I’m  alive  and  well— but  would  not  be  seen  by  any  body 
but  yourself.  I  have  been  watching  for  you  this  hour. 

Lucy.  What  have  you  done  ?— You  have  fought  a  duel ! 

Duvid.  I  have. 

Lucy.  With  the  Major  !  and  you  are  wounded! 

David.  In  the  hand — ’tis  nothing. 

Lucy.  And  he  ? 

David.  By  a  lucky  accident  I  disarmed  and  had  him  at  my 
mercy  :  but  it’s  all  over.— It’s  all  settled— he  withdraws  his  pre¬ 
tensions — you  Sre  free  to  marry  whom  you  please. 

Lucy.  Oh,  David  !  David  !  How  could  you  be  so  rash  1— you  who 
never  handled  a  sword  in  your  life  before. 

David.  It’s  astonishing  how  soon  one  learns  in  a  good  cause. 
You  were  about  to  have  a  husband  forced  on  you  Miss  Lucy  ; 
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you  bad  no  father,  no  brother,  to  interfere ;  no  friend  who  had  a 
right  to  take  your  part,  except  David  Brown,  tbe  creature  of  your 
father’s  bounty. 

Lucy .  And  if  he  had  been  killed,  I  should  have  been  left  with¬ 
out  a  friend  in  the  world  ! 

David .  it  was  on  that  account  only  I  wished  to  escape  ;  other¬ 
wise  I  cared  not  much,  provided  1  gained  my  point  with  the 
major,  what  became  of  me. 

Lucy.  How  !  when  you  are  just  beginning  to  make  your  way  in 
the  world— when  you  have  got  a  place — and  a  patron. 

Bavkl.  The  place  is  well  enough,  but  as  to  the  patron— I— to  be 
plain  then — 1  hate  the  patron  1 

Lucy.  Why  David  !  what  do  you  mean  ? — 

David.  Lookye,  Miss  Lucy:  this  Duke — what  is  the  nature  of 
i  he  interest  he  takes  in  you  \ — For  it  is  on  your  account  he  has 
served  me— my  mind  misgives  me  ! — 1  do  not  like  your  notes — 
your  signs — your  whispers — and  your  tokens. 

Lucy.  David  ! — You  have  just  risked  your  life  formy  sake,  I  can¬ 
not  therefore  resent  your  suspicions— much  as  they  hurt  and  offend 
me. 

David.  Offend  you  !  I  would  sooner  die  !  and  die  I  will  sooner 
than  endure  this  torment!— you  sent  the  duke  a  rin°\ 

Lucy.  I  gave  it  to  you  to  show  him  only — voudid  not  part  with 

David.  No  ;  for  it  is  true  you  told  me  not  to  do  so.  But  he  was 
in  raptures  at  the  sight,  and  said  it  was  a  precious  token  which 
commanded  his  best  services  ! 

Lucy.  Because  I  had  acknowledged  to  him  it  was  intended  for 
the  man  I  loved. 

David.  There !  there!  and  vou  conjured  him  bv  it— and  he 
obeyed  with  ecstasy !  Take  it,  take  it,  Miss  Morton— give  it  to 
him  you  love!  (pressing  it  upon  her.) 

Lucy.  ( gently  putting  back  his  hand.)  He  has  it  already. 

David.  Lh  !  what  do  I  hear  ! 

Lucy.  I  gave  it  to  you — do  you  wish  me  to  take  it  back  again  ? 

David.  Oh  Lucy  !— can  you — do  you  really  mean  this! _ ° 

Lucy.  Oh  David  ! — can  you  be  so  very  silly  as  to  doubt  it ' 

David.  1  shall  die  now  of  joy  !—  O  Lucy  !— Lucy  !— you  never 
said  so  much  before  ! 

Lucy.  Law,  must  one  always  say  things?  couldn’t  you  have 
guessed  it? 

David.  And  you  will  be  mine  ?  my  wife— really _ truly  ? 

Lucy.  With  my  guardian’s  consent,  if  we  can  get  it  ;  and— 

David.  Well  ?  b 

Lucy.  And  without  it,  if  we  can’t. 

David.  Oh,  then,  without  it ;  and  directly.  I’m  sure  it’s  no 
use  waiting. 

Lucy.  Oh,  but  I  don’t  know  that,  now  that  the  major  withdraws 
himself.  Oh,  lud  !  There’s  no  occasion  now  theu  to  declare  war 
with  the  Dutch. 

David.  To  do  what  1 

Lucy.  Oh,  you  know  nothing  about  it.  I’ve  made  such  a  piece 
of  mischief  !  and  all  for  nothing,  as  it  turns  out.  1  must  see  the 
duke  directlv. 

David.  The  duke,  again  ! 
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Lucy.  Hold  your  jealous  tongue,  do.  I  wont  have  you 
you’re'  jealous— 1  give  you  fair  warning.  Oh,  David  .  Davi  • 
you  don’t  know'  what  I’ve  done  for  your  sake  disturbed  vhe 

peace,  perhaps,  of  all  Lurope. 

David.  She’s  light-hraded.  Lucy  !  my  dear  Lucy 
Lucy.  Nonsense,  nonsense— hold  your  tongue  1  tell  you— Here 
come  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Flambercourt.  Don  t  et  t  lem  see 
you— back  into  the  garden,  and  be  quiet,  (pushes  him  out.) 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Flambercourt,  r.  n. 

Sir  And.  Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt.  This  explains  the  majors 
absence  — events  of  such  importance — so  unlooked  tor. 
l.ucy.  Dear  sir,  what  has  happened  ? 

Sir  And.  The  most  extraordinary  rumours  are  afloat— whispers 
of  a  sudden  rupture  with  Holland-that  Count  Zulenstein  has 
demanded  Lis  passports,  and  leaves  London  to-night. 

Lucy,  (aside.)  I’ve  done  it,  as  sure  as  fate  ! 

Lady  F.  Major  Vanderbrag’s  non-appearance  at  dinner  is  cer¬ 
tainly  confirmatory  of  such  reports;  though  he  might  have  been 

civil  enough  to  have  sent  a  note.  j  •» 

Sir  And.  The  Dutch  are  a  boorish  set  after  all,  sister ;  an  l  if 
this  breach  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  true,  the  major  s  alliance 

is  by  no  means  so  desirahle.  .  ,  ,, 

Lady  F.  I  long  for  some  of  our  visiters  to  arrive.  W  e  shad 

hear  from  some  of  them  perhaps* 

Sir  And.  Colonel  Kilkenny  will  be  sure  to  know  something  ; 

he  is  so  intimate  with  the  young  Duke  of  Berwick  the  king  s 
^'ildyF.  And,  as  I  live,  here  be  comes— the  first  of  the  party. 

Enter  Colonel  Kilkenny,  l.  h. 

Sir  And  Mv  dear  Colonel— delighted  to  see  you  ! 

S  Your  uTost  obedient. — I ’ faith ,  it  seems  Fm  here  rst  alter 
all— come  to  light  your  candlos  as  the  people  say— but  it  s  dyn  D, 

1  was  to  tell  you  the  news.  .  •  1 

Sir  A.  and  Lady  F.  Oh  the  news— what  do  you  say  the  news  is  . 

Cot  Faith,  I’ve  just  left  the  Duke  of  Berwick  s,  where  I  dine  I  , 
an’  there’s  a  domicil  story  there.-The  duke  was  sent  for  to  Whu« 
hall  in  the  divil’s  own  hurry— and  they  do  say— that  the  Dutch 
league  is  all  out  at  elbows— and  that  the  six  British  regiments  ay 
to  be  recalled  from  Holland,  and  we  are  to  go  to  loggerheads  with 

the  Mynheers  instead  of  the  Monsieurs. 

Sir  And.  You  hour,  sister  I  you  hear  !-A»d  what  may  have  oc- 

r^ioned  this  suddpn  cli<ing6>  .  o*  \  i  n  #■ 

Col  Oh  then  it’s  there  I’m  bother’d  intirely,  Sir  Andrew— b 
here  comes  Lady  Hinton-and  she’s  sure  to  have  her  version  from 
the  French  Ambassador. 

Enter  Lady  Hinton,  l.  h. 

Tady  H.  How  do,  Sir  Andrew?  How  do  my  dear  Lady  Flam¬ 
bercourt  >  I  promised  to  come  early,  you  know— began  to  think  1 
ahmddn’t  beF  able  though— for  his  Excellency  Monsieur  BariUon 

jusTstept  in  as  I  was  coming  cut-in  a  great  bustle-fortunately  as 
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much  in  a  I'Lmy  a,  I  was-but  couldn't  help  calling,  just  to  tell  me 
a  most  important  secret.  °  J 

Sir  And.  What  ! — what  ? 

maticIsecNet— ’  Sir  Andre"' «cret  I  tell  you-  a  diplo- 

wanted?.1'  tlle1’  1  !'  b*  bo,und  lle  toId  Jou  to  keep  it,  because  be 
■  smur  BariZ  •  ‘  ^  ^  that  same  Mon. 

JfiK H'  Lf  d  ^olonel  -'—you  don’t  say  so.  Well,  I’m  sure  I 
vish  1  knew  that,  for  I’m  dying  to  tell— 

dear  La  lv  Hin^  ^  ^  Hving  t0  hear’  D°  Just  §ive  us  a  clue, 
r  a  %  ^  nto,n— are  we  to  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch? 

ady  H.  Mind  !  I  didn’t  tell  you  that— I  take  you  all  to  witness 
I  never  let  that  cat  out  of  the  bag.  '  683 ’ 

taK®  m.y  oat‘]  °f  diat,  if  you’ll  promise  to  let  out 
all  the  other  cats-if  they  re  only  kittens. 

lively/  H'  What  °ther  ?  lJ0sitive,-V,  I  know  nothing  else— posi- 

Col.  Oh,  then,  it’s  little  indebted  we  are  to  your  ladyship  for 
mformation,  for  the  main  fact’s  as  ould  as  the  L  of  Zl,  , 

«»r)ady/n- Indeed !  indeed’  co,onel?  Perhaps  as  you  have  such 
early  intelligence,  you  know  the  cause  of  this  change. 

ady  b.  Ob  no,  indeed,  he  does  not  ;  the  cause  is  what  we ’re 
so  anxious  to  learn— now  do— dear  Lady  Hinton. 

be  lB— •  IVe  ”0  d-»'.  •» 

Who— ^ And‘  At  the  Couiltess  of  Dorchester’s!  then  it  was  she 

Lady  H.  Mind  !  T  didn’t  tell  you  that-I  call  you  all  to  witness 
I  never  named  the  Countess  of  Dorchester. 

bitter  Doctor  Oraci.e,  l.  h. 

is  idland  1  cm  teil  *ou  k  is  the  »•'“ 

All.  Oh,  do  tell  us  doctor,  what  have  you  heard? 

hodv  7'  °*  •  1  ,rdVe  h  from  the  best  authority— I  know  some- 

All  wLen  the  of  Albemarle- 

AIL  1  he  Duke  of  Albemarle  .' 

Luoy.  (aside.)  Oh,  mercy  !  here  it  comes  ! 

drawT„Trooml!^xD"ke  °f  A"T“rle  rusl,ed  int'’  *e  ecu, ness's 
told  her  ,,t  t I  e  as  «°'a«  10  dlne  t,iere  you  must  know,  and 
tad  1  T  ‘8t  piece  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Ho 

a«  «brH^ly0UbelleTO“!  tl,ey  n,°ke  '“r  ladyslliP  “  stock -jest 
^11,  I'll  be  bang’d  if  ever  I  said  that. 

oh  f  I  CM’I  ?el!W^  'Z been  n'T  greatest  fri“d-tbey  call  her- 
DREW.)  "bat  they  call  her,  and  say— (whispers  Sir  An- 

Sir  And.'  No  !  impossible  !  scandalous  ! 

JJoctoi .  1  rue — upon  my  life  ! 

Lady  h.  Scandalous  !  oh,  pray  tell  me  /c, „  ,  . 

Lady  F.)  >i‘<‘yieume.  (but  Andrew  whispers 
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Lady.  H.  (who  has  hem  told  by  the  Doctor.)  Lard  !  is  that  all  ' 
Surely  tbev  w  ouldn’t  go  to  war  tor  such  a  trifle  as  that 

Sir nd .'Trifle  !  to  insult  the  king  s  favourite  ?  it  would  he  petty 

treason  in  a  subject. 

Lady  F.  High  treason  ! 

Lady  H .  Nav,  but  for  two  nations  to  quarrel—  . 

Col.  Oh!  why  not?  any  thing  will  do  to  fight  about,  ^hat  s 

nifies  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  if  the  parties  are  only ^agreed 1  - 
Divil  burn  it !  if  you  rason’d  on  the  subject,  perhaps  we  d  ne 
get  any  fighting  at  all.  and  there’d  be  an  end  of  every  thing  like 

wS,  I’m  sure  it  must  be  something  more  serious  ;  for 
1  know  somebody  who  heard  the  countess  say,  as  she  went 
YV  bitehall — 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Chatter,  l.  h. 

Sir  C  ha.  Ah!  what,  you’ve  heard  it  too!  A  pretty  business ! 
insult  their  majesties  !  question  the  succession  bdeath .  thing 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  it  we  re  to  bear  ibis  . 

LadyJ™ I'to^you  so!  I  knew  it  was  something  serious-now 

prat.  .  Sir  C  there’s  no  mincing  the  matter.  I  he  Dutch 

J  y  are  putting  it  about  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  »  not  the 
Prince  of  Wales!  That  the  king  and  queen  have  imposed  on  the 
people,  and  accuse  them  of  the  most  infamous  proceedings. 

Sir  Cha  5 The  Countess  of  Dorchester,  though,  till  nows  friends 
with  the  DuJch,  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  came  to  the  palace  afl 
in  tears— she  had  heard  it  from  a  noble  duke,  who  had  direct 

from  a  spy  in  the  embassy. 

Lucy,  (aside.)  Well !  if  ever  I  even  fancied  that  - 

Lad'v  H.  You  see— insul  mg  the  crown. 

Doctor.  Disputing  the  succession  ! 

SirCha.  Subverting  the  dynasty  . 

Col  Oh  1  war  must  be  declared  immediately  . 

sir’ And.  Then  Spain  will  jom  Holland  and  invade  us. 

Sir  Cha.  But  France  will  attack  the  Netberlani  s. 

Doctor.  And  that’ll  bring  the  emperor  on  our  backs. 

Col.  Ob,  the  war  will  be  general,  of  couise,  all  over  Hie  worm, 

r“S^Toh  dear!  Oh  dear!  and  all  because  I  wouldn’t 
marry  Major  Vanderbrag. 

Enter  more  company,  and  amongst  them  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 

L.  H. 

mi  tbp  dulce  '  (all  croud  round  him.) 

Lud  lui  I’m  afraid  to  see  him  !  What  wtll  he 

sa-n?  l .  Nav  gentlemen,  von  must  excuse  me,  you  must  indeed! 
gf  A„d.  Oh?  certainly, — you  cannot  think  of  pressing  Ins  grace 

on  so  delicate  a  matter. 
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Col,  What  say  you  to  dancing  then,  Sir  Andrew,  till  it's  time  to 
begin  fighting  ?  I’ve  a  leg  and  an  arm  always  ready  for  either. 
Lady  F.  By  all  means,  colonel. 

Col.  to  Lady  H.  I  hen,  if  your  ladyship  has  an  arm  with  a  hand 
at  the  extremity,  1 11  be  proud  of  the  loan  of  it  for  a  brace  of 
cotillions. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay,  come  !—  to  the  ball-room — to  the  ball-room  ! 
[Exeunt  (n.  h.)  all  but  the  Duke  and  Lucy,  who  make  signs  to 
each  other  to  remain.  David  steals  in  to  listen. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  what  is  this  I  hear?  I’m  iu  such  a  fright. 

Duke.  All  is  going  on  as  you  wish.  Nothing  could  happen  more 
luckily. 

Lucy.  But  these  dreadful  stories; — I  never  told  you  that  they 
said  that  Lady  Dorchester — 

Duke.  Hush  !  No,  no,  to  be  sure  you  didn’t ;  but  you  don’t  see — 
you  are  no  diplomatist — the  countess  would  never  have  stirred  be¬ 
cause  people  libelled  me.  I  told  her,  in  confidence,  it  was  she 
they  abused  and  scandalized. 

Lucy.  Oh  !  and  then  she  went  to  the  king,  and  made  out  — 

Duke.  To  be  sure — that  they  attacked  his  majesty.  That’s  the 
way,  always  make  it  your  friend's  cause,  not  your  own.  You  can't 
expect  people  to  quarrel  on  your  account. 

Lucy.  Dear,  dear!  Well,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that. 
Duke.  Of  course  not  ;  but  now  you  see — 
r  Lxicy.  Oh  yes,  now  I  see  ;  but  now,  do  you  know  it’s  of  no  use. 
You  needn’t  go  to  war  unless  you  like,  the  major  has  withdrawn 
his  pretensions. 

Duke.  IIow  !  and  does  Sir  Andrew — 

[Lucy  sees  David,  and  motions  him  to  be  quiet. 
Lucy.  He  knows  nothing  about  it  yet;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
should  be  sorry  if  all  Europe  went  to  war — 

Duke.  Nay,  egad,  the  mischief's  made,  as  far  as  I  could  make  it; 
and,  as  1  have  great  hopes  of  being  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
trance,  I  should  be  almost  sorry — 

Lucy.  Oh,  if  it's  ou  your  own  account,  do  as  you  please. 

Duke.  Come,  come,  it  w-as  for  vour  sake  1  commenced  the  affair. 
You  are  surely  not  going  to  take  from  me  that  merit,  and  deny  me 
the  reward  1  have  s  •  devotedly  worked  for. 

Lucy.  Reward  ! — Dear  me,  what  reward? 

Duke.  What  reward?  cruel  girl  !  Thyself— the  sole  object  of  my 
ambition  ! 


Lucy.  The  sole  object! — Oh  no,— the  embassy. 

Duke.  Oh  that — that’s  a  secondary  consideration — thy  love, 
sweetest  Lucy,  is  the  guerdon  I  sigh  for!  Hark  thee  !  my  carriage 
is  in  the  court-yard— during  the  bustle  of  the  ball  you  can  depart 
unnoticed — I  will  follow  on  foot. 

Lucy,  (aside.)  The  audacious  libertine  !  But  if  1  don’t  puni-h 
him !  ' 


Duke.  By  Cupid,  she  hesitates!  (aloud.)  Angel  of  my  soul! 
decide  at  once  the  fate  of  your  adorer!— Hah,  this  delicious  agita¬ 
tion  proclaims  my  happiness.— I  fly  to  give  my  servants  direction-. 

[David  shows  signs  of  impatience. 
Lucy.  Stay  one  moment ;  the  step  you  propose  to  me  is  one 
which  must  separate  me  for  ever  from  all  my  friends  and  ci  n- 
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nexions.  I  must  exact  from  you  one  more  proof  of  your  de¬ 
votion. 

Duke.  Name  it.  .  .  .  t,l0 

Lucy.  Before  l  quit  this  roof  I  must  see  the  only  person  in  the 

world  who  looks  to  me  for  protection  suitably  provide^  tor. 

Duke.  Who  do  you  mean,  and  how  can  1  do  it  ?  \  on  bav 

to  speak  and  suggest. 

Lucy.  The  person  I  mean  is  David  Brown,  the  young  man  to 
whom  you  gave  the  place  of  under-secretary  t  ns  morn  in,. 

Duke.  David  Brown  again  !- Egad,  I’m  half  jealous  of  this 

^Lucy^A fine  person  for  the  Duke  of  Albermarle  to  he  jealous  ot, 

trUJ>u/ca  Oh,  by  Jove  !  I  don’t  know— these  young  clerks— 

Lucy.  Enough,  my  lord  duke— your  grace  is  at  liberty  to  en- 

w..  « ** 

Seilley  herself!  (aloud.)  L  did  but  joke— what  can  1  do  for 
voun  r  fellow.  L  should  have  thought  three  hundred  a  year— 

Lucy.  Never  mind  what  you  should  have  thought  you  can 

give  that  place  to  your  fourteenth  cousin  you  know. 

Duke.  Well,  egad,  so  I  can.  But  how  get  another  for  M  . 

Br<Luc  'y.  That’s  your  business  -I  can  only  tell  you,  you  ought  to 
do  it  in  common  gratitude.  Oh  not  to  me,  but  to  him— for  lm  has 

risked  his  li  e  for  you —  < 

Duke.  For  me  !  Risked  his  life  1 

Lucy.  Yes!  -I  was  silly  enough  to  mention  to  him  the  jokes 
they  indulged  in  at  vour  expense  at  the  Dutch  embassy  ;  and  le 
„ns  rash  enough  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  parties,  and  has 

been  wounded  in  a  duel.  ,  ■ 

Duke.  In  a  duel!— anti  for  me  !— The  gallant  young  dog.— 
Then  he  has  fire  in  him  1-1  should  never  have  thought  it!  1 

hope  he’s  not  much  hurt.  ,  ,  ,  ,  • 

Lucy.  No  ;  not  dangerously— hut  severely  ;  and  he  has  run  Ins 

antagonist — through  the  shoulder  !  . 

Duke.  Serve  him  right,  a  scoundrel '.—Bravo  !  David  Brown  . 
Lucy.  Oh,  he  would  not  hear  his  benefactor  abused— 

Duke.  Noble  young  man ! — But  confound  it,  how  can  I  sene 

him — immediately — can  t  he  wait 

Lucy.  He  didn’t  wait  to  punish  your  detractors. 

Duke.  But  it  doesn’t  depend  upon  me — 1  can  only  ask  Sunder- 

Lucy  Can’t  you  tell  the  countess  it  was  for  her  he  fought  — 
that’s  the  wav  you  know— you  explained  to  me  yourself  just  now. 

Duke,  (aside.)  What  a  shrewd  little  devil  ltis  .  (aloud.)  Whv 
certainly  there  is  a  chance  that  way-she  likes  a  young  fellow  of 
spirit !— and  the  same  story  I  told  her  before  might  do  for  the 

CaULucy.  To  be  sure — you  must  “  always  make  it  your  friend  s 

cause  ”  you  know.  .  .  . 

Duke  But  then  she  must  tell  the  king,  that  it  was  for  lnm. 

Lucy.  Of  course— as  she  did  before— that  follows  naturally. 
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!  !ia  !  ha!~so  Jt  does  • — Excellent  i’faith  !-Ha  !  ha! 
bar  Why-y0U  reSettinS  quite  a  politician,  1  declare  ! 

Lucy.  Why,  as  I  am  to  follow  an  ambassador— 

metlhen*.  ' ^-Exquistte  .--Delightful  !-and  you  promise 

Lucy.  I  promise,  solemnly— that  the  fortune  of  mv  father’s 
Vrotegt  once  secured-that  I  will  leave  this  house-for  ever  if  you 
please— and  m  your  carriage  or  not,  as  you  may  determine.  ' 
Duke  Rapture!  ecstasy  .'—Make  any  excuse  you  like  for  me 
here.  I  fly  to  the  countess,  she  is  still  at  Whitehall.  Amidst  all 
these  changes  something  must  be  to  be  had,  and  I  will  never  leave 
her  till  1  get  it !  (aside.)  Victory  !  Victory  ! 

David,  (coming forward,  l.  h.)  Phew  !  ^  f  KE  hastily,  l.  n. 
Lucy.  Woll  ! — you  have  heard  all — 

David.  \\  ith  the  profoundest  astonishment ! _ 

Lucy.  And  the  most  childish  impatience. 

David.  I  confess  there  was  a  moment  when _ 

everUbv  !! 7  you  bad  ™ined  every  thing,  and  lost  me  for 

iirownf  \7nJl  °1  Self-P°ssessum  '  hlavid  Brown  !  David 

I  !7r  i  klng  ?ffer*  V0U  an  einhassy,  or  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
1  do  believe  1  must  take  it  myself.  5 

David.  With  all  my  heart,  provided  you  take  me  into  the  bar-rain. 
Lucy.  Vanish  !-Here’s  Sir  Andrew  !  (he  retires  hack.)  ° 

Enter  Sir  Andrew. 

h“-  ,^UCy  !whatarey°u  doing  here  by  yourself,  and  where  s 
Ills  glace — he  said  you  were  to  dance  with  him  ' 

portS.  H'S  graCe  “  g°“  Uck  ‘°  WWtelral1  »'>  business  of  im- 

fool’o  fvnn  Rr  mei”  dr't  Mre  t,,e  duke  ** tryititr  to  make  a 
iool  of  you.  I  ve  noticed  more  than  once  to  day,  that  he  gvts  vou 

nto  corners- ami  Lady  Flambercouri  tells  me  she  is  convinced 
you  encourage  h,m  !-Lucy  !  Lucy  !  The  duke  is  a  mat.ied  m'm  ! 
There  s  no  catching  a  coronet,  or  1  shouldn't  so  much  mind 
Lucy.  .Mr  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  might,  1  think,  have  snared 
me  even  Lady  hlambercourt’s  suspicions  " 

Sir  And.  Then  what  the  devil  a,e  yo'u  two  always  whisnerin. 

matters'of’stateTpre^ume! '  ^  d“k‘  d~“’‘  — ‘  « 

arei,'he'totponS.  S°aSt°nisl™»' ?  1 Ward  that  women 

oevfrifo^S-e-"’  “  ^  ™"  *  “P*  P-- 

of^MST.  POli“CS  80  ab'y  t"8CUSSed  M  in  th6  ■»»» 

Sir  And.  Eh— why— egad  that’s  not  a  bad  question.  You  o-insv 
I  m  apt  to  talk  before  you,  for  I  never  considered  you  any 'bod  v" 
and  you  may  have  profited.  Egad.it  would  be  very  droll  now  ■  but 
you  may  have  known  about  ,1ns  great  change  in  affairs  before  any 

brewing.  WeU’  Sir’  1  Wi"  n0t  den?  ll,at  1  *<«"■  a  storm  was 
SirSnd.  (aside.)  Damn  me,  if  I  don’t  believe  she  writes  for  the 
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London  Gazette.  There  was  the  very  expression  in  the  leading 
article  yesterday, — “  A  storm  is  brewing  in  the  political  horizon 
but  nobody  guessed  what  the  storm  was.  {aloud.)  And  so  you 
knew  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  did  you  ?  Then  you  knew  all  the 
while,  perhaps,  that  Major  Vanderbrag  was  not  coming  to  dinner  ! 

Lucy.  Of  that  important  fact,  sir,  I  was  not  pre- informed ;  but  I 
believe,  at  this  moment,  I  could,  were  i  permitted,  explain  to  the 
house  why  the  gallant  major  was  not  in  his  place. 

Sir  And.  (uside.)  “  The  gallant  major” — “  not  in  his  place;” 
quite  parliamentary!  and — “  were,  she  permitted,  ’  too!  Bound  to 
secresy.  The  duke  has  made  her  his  confident,  evidently.  W  hat 
an  opinion  he  must  have  of  her  talents,  and  what  power  she  mus>t 
possess  over  him.  The  depositary  ot  all  his  political  schemes  ! 
Why  he  could  deny  her  nothing  she  chose  to  ask  !  What  an  idea ! 
(aloud.)  Luc> ,  my  love,  come  hither.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  par¬ 
ticularly  ;  vou  must  not  be  offended  with  me,  my  dear,  for  the 
natural  anxiety  which  I  expressed  for  your  welfare.  1  am  your 
guardian,  you  know,  and  not  only  responsible  for  your  actions,  but 
our  interests  are  mutual — indivisable — 1.  am  sure  you  feel  that, 
for  you  w’tre  ever  the  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  of  wards. 

Luci ).  As  you  were  ever  the  kindest  and  most  disinterested  of 
guardians. 

Sir  And.  Excellent,  grateful  girl  !  you  are  as  amiable  as  you  are 
intelligent.  Listen,  my  darling,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
you,  because  l  know  your  discretion.  1  here  is  a  situation,  I  have 
heard  of  it  within  the  last  half  hour,  almost  a  sinecure,  and  more¬ 
over  a  patent  place,  that  no  change  can  disturb;  the  holder  died  this 
afternoon,  suddenly,  now  do  you  think  1  might  venture  to  ask  his 
grace  to  use  his  influence  to  get  me  apponted  1 

Lucy.  That  is,  you  mean  will  1  ask  his  grace  ? 

Sir  And.  Admirable  penetration  !  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Lucy.  Humph — what  may  be  the  salary  1 

Sir  And.  15001.  a  year — a  snug  thing  ;  what  little  there  is  to  do, 
done  by  a  deputy  for  lOOf.  See,  here  are  the  particulars. 

[ Producing  and  giving  her  a  letter. 

Lucy,  (half  aside.)  That’s  the  thing  exactly  ! 

Sir  And.  Eh  !  yes,  I  think  so.  Now,  Lucy,  if  you  would  just  hint 
to  him.  I’m  sure  he’d  do  his  best. 

Lucy.  1  cannot  pledge  myself, — 1  must  not  commit  myself. 

Sir  And.  She’s  as  cautious  as  a  cabinet  minister!  My  dear 
child,  every  moment  is  precious  !  The  duke  is  at  court  now’,  you 
say, — these  things  get  wind  so  soon, — if  you  would  just  write  a 
line — or  it  may  be  snapped  up. 

Lucy.  That’s  true.  I’ll  enclose  him  this  paper;  it  will  be  qui.e 
enough — he  will  understand,  and  obtain  it  for  me  if  possible. 

Sir  And.  My  dear  Lucy  !  astonishing  influence  ! 

Lucy.  There  are  two  of  his  running  footmen  in  the  hall,  one  of 
them  shall  carry  it  directly.  [Exit  Lucy,  l.  h 

Sir  And.  The  duke's  livery  will  command  attention !  wonderful 
sagacity  ! 

Enter  Lady  Flambercourt. 

Ladv  F.  Sir  Andrew  !  Sir  Andrew’  !  where  are  you? 

Sir  And.  Here,  sister,  w’hat’s  the  matter  ? 

Lady  F.  Here’s  a  note,  at  last,  from  the  major. 

Sir  And.  Forme  !  ( opens  it.)  Oh — there — vou  must  read  it,  sister 
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it’s  in  French.  He  has  the  honour  to  inform  me — something  or 
another  which  I  should,  as  soon  understand  if  he  had  written  it  in 
Hebrew.  What  is  it  he  has  the  honour  to  inform  me,  eh  ? 

Ludy  F.  Why,  that  he  most  respectfully  declines  the  hand  of 
Miss  Morton,  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  match  would  be 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  young  lady.  As  if  young  ladies 
who  live  upon  charity  had  a  right  to  have  any  inclinations  at  all.  If 
I  were  you,  brother, — 

Sir  And.  Oh  !  he’s  perfectly  welcome  to  do  as  he  pleases.  His 
politics  are  now  of  the  wrong  colour. 

Lady  F.  That’s  not  so  certain,  Sir  Andrew,  General  Blunt  has 
just  come  from  Lord  Godolphin’s,  and  the  report  there  is  that  Lord 
Sunderland  has  interfered,  and  that  although  his  majesty  is  much 
offended  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  many  reasons,  war  will  not 
be  declared  by  us. 

Sir  And.  Well— well — at  all  events,  I  won’t  have  Lucy  worried 
about  this  whimsical  Dutchman  ;  she’s  a  girl  of  astonishing  genius, 
sister.  You  have  no  notion  of  her  talent — her  discretion. 

Lady  F .  Discretion,  indeed  !  after  what  I  have  observed  with 
the  duke. 

Sir  And.  Not  a  word,  sister — not  a  word — I  know  all.  The  girl, 
I  tell  you,  is  a  miracle  of  discretion  and  ability.  Sister  !  sister  1 
she’s  a  perfect  Machiavel  in  petticoats  ! 

Re-enter  Lucy,  l.  h. 

Well,  is  it  gone  'l 

Lucy.  Oh  !  yes — and  in  his  hands  by  this  time,  it  is  not  two 
minute’s  walk  across  the  park  and  I  told  the  man  you  would  give 
him  a  guinea  if  he  made  haste. 

Sir  And.  You  did  perfectly  right,  as  you  always  do — was  he  to 
w  ait  for  an  answer  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  certainly. 

Sir  And.  I  shall  be  in  a  fever  till  he  comes  back. 

Lucy.  So  shall  I — I’m  sure. 

Sir  And.  Affectionate  girl ! 

Lady  F.  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  both  ? 

Sir  And.  Nothing,  sister — nothing — don’t  ask,  it’s  a  secret 
between  Lucy  and  me — a  state  secret.  ( crosses  into  comer,  l.  h.) 

Lady  F.  Oh !  sir,  I  am  not  at  all  curious.  There,  Miss  Morton, 
Major  Vanderbrag  has  declined  your  hand. 

Lucy.  I  presumed  he  would,  madam. 

Lady  F.  You  presumed!  you  ate  a  very  presuming  young- 
person. 

Sir  And.  She  is  no  such  thing,  Lady  Flambercourt — she  is  the 
most  nnpresuming  person  for  one  of  her  influence  and  information 
I  ever  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ;  and  moreover,  she 
is  my  ward.  Lady  Flambercourt,  and  she  shall  not  be  insulted  in 
my  presence. 

Lady.  F.  Insulted  !  Sir  Andrew  !  how  dare  you  talk  to  me  in 
this  way,  Sir  Andrew  1  If  the  late  Lord  Flambercourt  were 
living — 

Lucy.  My  dear  sir — my  dear  madam,  pray  do  not  quarrel  on  mv 
account.  Consider  the  company — see  they  are  already  attracted 
bv  your  voices. 
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Lady  F.  You  shall  repent  this,  Sir  Andrew.  (Ji ounces  in.) 

Sit  And.  You  shall  leave  my  house  to-morrow  Lady  Flambercourt. 

Lucy.  Mercy  on  me  !  I’ve  caused  a  war  here  at  any  rate.  Now 
pray  my  dear  sir,  do  go  and  join  the.  company  and  leave  me  to 
watch  tor  the  return  ot'  the  messenger  ;  I  have  given  him  the  key 
of  the  little  gate  that  opens  into  the  Birdcage  Walk. 

Sir  And.  Well  — well— I’ll  do  whatever  you  bid  me,  but  mind 
you  come  and  tell  me  the  moment  he  arrives. 

Lticy.  Yes,  yes,  depend  upon  me,  sir.  [Exit,  Sin  Andrew. 

David !  David  ! 

David.  Yes,  may  I  come  out  ? 

Lucy .  Presently,  they  are  going  to  supper,  I  see. 

David.  Don’t  mention  supper,  I  have  had  nothing  since  break¬ 
fast. 

Lucy.  Poor  fellow,  you  must  be  half  starved.  ( giving  him  her  hand, 
he  kisses  it  eagerly.)  Oh  lud,  the  man  will  eat  me  !  Hush  !  hark  ! 
the  gate  opeus  !  Here  is  the  messenger  !  How  my  heart  beats. 

Enter  Footman,  with  a  packet ,  c.  d. 

A  packet,  by  all  my  hopes !  (to  Footman.)  Well  done,  you 
have  flown.  Sir  Andrew  is  gone  in  to  supper;  when  he  comes  out 
tell  him  you  have  given  me  the  answer,  and  he  will  give  you  a 
guinea.  ( footman  bows,  and  exit,  l.  h.)  Now  for  it!  (reads.)  “  To  Miss 
Morton.  Private  and  confidential.”  (breaks  the  seal.)  That’s  to 
me — never  mind  that.  This  is  “  To  David  Brown,  Esq.  Private 
and  confidential.”  (Opens  and  reads.)  “  Sir,  I  hive  the  pleasure 
of  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Countess  of  Dorchester,  who  is 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  gallantry  1  have  informed  her  ladyship 
you  have  evinced  on  her  account.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  your  encounter,  and  that  you  may 
ever  command  the  good  offices  of 

“  Your  beholden, 

“  ALBEMARLE.” 

There!  now  do  you  read  the  other  “private  and  confidential” 
from  her  ladyship. 

David,  (reading.)  “  Sir,  I  have  the  gratification  of  forwarding  to 
you  the  appointment  solicited  by  your  friend,  the  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  which  has  been  granted  in  the  most  gracious  manner  by  his 
majesty,  to  wrbom  I  had  the  honour  of  personally  representing  the 
very  loyal  and  spirited  conduct  by  which  you  have  merited  this 
mark  of  his  royal  favour.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly 
sensible  of  my  share  in  the  obligation  you  have  conferred  on  all 
good  subjects,  and  must  request  your  acceptance  of  the  under¬ 
written  order  for  1000/.,  from, 

“  Sir,  your  very  faithful  and  obliged 
“  CATHERINE  DORCHESTER.” 

A  thousand  pounds ! 

Lucy.  And  here’s  the  appointment,  signed  “  Sunderland.”  It’s 
all  right,  the  place  is  yours  !  Oh,  what  will  guardy  say  ? 

David.  And  the  duke  !  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been  fooled. 

Lucy.  Oh,  bless  me !  I  forgot  all  about  the  duke  !  What  says  his 
grace  to  me  at  the  present  writing,  (reads.)  “  I  have  performed  mv 
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promise ;  it  remains  for  you  to  perform  yours.  I  shall  be  at  Sir 
Andrew  s  shortly  after  you  receive  this.  As  soon  as  I  appear  in 
the  ball-room  make  your  way  to  the  carriage ;  my  fellows  have 
their  instructions,  bear  nothing,  but  confide  in  the  devoted  affec¬ 
tion  of  your  adorer.”  Oh,  1  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  as 
your  grace  will  acknowledge  ! 

David.  I  wish  you  would  inspire  me  with  some,  for  I  confess  I 
tear  the  result,  the  truth  must  out,  and  the  duke  will  undo  all  he 
has  done  to  be  revenged  on  us. 

Lucy.  What,  with  this  little  “  private  and  confidential’’  com¬ 
munication  in  my  possession  to  lay  before  the  duchess  ? — No,  no  ; 
take  my  word  for  it  his  grace  will  be  the  last  to  let  the  truth  out, 
for  it  would  only  damage  himself. 

David.  Here  he  comes  ! 

Lucy.  And  Sir  Andrew!  I’m  much  more  afraid  of  him! — 
Hack,  and  let  me  listen  for  my  cue  ! — (they  retire.) 

hater  Duke,  looking  about  him,  n.  11. 

Duke.  She  s  not  at  the  supper-table,  or  in  any  of  the  rooms — she 
may  have  seen  me  enter  through  the  garden,  and  stolen  otf  to  the 
carriage  as  I  directed  her.— I'll  follow. 


Enter  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  My  Lord — my  Lord  Duke  ! — 

Duke.  Sdeath,  Sir  Andrew ! — that  fool  is  mv  evil  genius  1 

%irAn?-  Oh,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  (aside.) 
Where  the  devil  is  Lucy — lias  she  got  the  answer]  (aloud.)  1  — 
1  was  afraid  your  grace  would  not  return— we  have  just  finished 
supper.— May  1  venture  to  inquire,  without  being  considered  in¬ 
discreet,  if  there  is  any  more  news  ?  They  tell  us  here  now  that 
war  will  not  be  declared. 

Duke.  1  believe  not— Sunderland  has  interfered,  (aside.)  Con¬ 
found  the  old  quidnunc  !  How  shall  I  escape  from  him  ? 

Sir  And.  (aside.)  I  m  afraid  to  ask  him  plump  ! — perhaps  lie’s 
never  received  the  note  [—(aloud.)  Pray,  my  Lord  Duke,  have 
you  seen  our  Lucy  any  where?  (aside.)  That’s  a  leading  question  ! 

Duke,  (aside.)  She  is  off  then  !  and  they’ve  missed  her  ! — confound 
it  he  doesnt  suspect,  surely— and  yet  by  his  fidgetting  manner— 
(aloud.)  Miss  Morton,  Sir  Andrew  ?-N0, 1— I  was  in  fact— in 
search  of  her— to  apologize  for  my  absence- she  was  enga^-d  to 
dance  with  me;  but  it  is  uow  so  late—  1-goid  mil  Sir 
Andrew.  °  °  ’ 

Sir  And.  Nay— nay  your  grace,  you  must  not  go  without  dancin  - 
with  Lucy— she  II  be  quite  disappointed— we  shall  to  it  again  alter 
supper.  Lucy  !  Lucy  !  Where  is  the  girl  ? 


Lucy  coming  forward  with  David  Brown  c 


Lucy.  Here  I  am,  sir. 

Duke,  (aside.)  Not  gone! 

Sir  And.  I  here — and  with  a  young  man  ? 

Lucy,  it’s  Mr.  Brown,  sir — did  you  not  invite  him? 

Sir  And.  Oh!  Mr.  Brown  !  —  l  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Br 
Duke,  (aside.)  \\  hat  may  this  in  an  ? 


own. 
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Sir  And.  Dear  me,  Mr.  Brown  !  what's  the  matter  with  7*ur 

hand  ?  .  „ 

David.  An  accident,  sir— which  must  apologize  tor  my  .ate 

arrival.  .  . 

Duke,  (aside  to  her .)  Have  you  not  received  my  packet 

Lucy.  Safely,  I  thank  you— David,  thank  disgrace,  (pushing  hi„. 
over  to  Duke.) 

Sir  And.  (aside  to  her.)  llavn’t  you  got  an  answer  . 

Lucy.  Yes ;  we  were  too  late  ;  it  was  snapp  d  up  as  you 

feared. 

Sir  And.  The  place  gone! 

Lucy.  Yes  ;  the  duke  has  just  obtained  it  tor  ar.otner. 

Sir  A.  For  another  ! — and  who  is  he,  do  you  know  ! 

Lucy.  David  Brown. 

David  Brown! — Confound  it.  He  gives  every  thing  to 
David  Brown  ! 

Lucy.  Fie  has  such  a  great  regard  for  him !  (passing  to  the 
Luke.)  Well,  is  your  grace  to  go  to  Pans  1 

Duke,  (aside.)  No  ;  that’s  all  over  ;  I  go  to  Jamaica  instead. 

Lucy.  To  Jamaica! 

Duke.  Yes;  as  governor — but—  now’s  the  time,  steal  away; 
I’ll  keep  them  in  conversation. 

Lucy.  Steal  away — what  for  ? 

Duke.  Have  you  forgotten  your  promise! 

Lucy.  My  promise,  certainly  not ;  but  w’hy  steal  away  ?  Besides 
I  want  you  first  to  ask  my  guardian's  consent. 

Duke.  Consent!  Is  she  mad — consent? 

Lucy.  Yres  ;  to  marry  Mr.  Brown. 

Duke.  Marry  Mr.  Brown! 

Lucy.  Certainly ;  and  then  I  will  leave  this  house,  for  ever  it 
vou  please  ;  and  in  your  carriage  or  not — as  you  may  determine 
. — with  my  husband,  ofcourse. 

Duke.  With  your  husband  ! 

Lucy.  Why,  you  wouldn’t  part  man  and  wife,  surely  !  and  alter 
iome  so  much  for  their  sakes? 

Duke.  Hah  !— Have  I  been  duped,  then?  and  by  a  mere  girt! 
iraitress  ! — But  I’ll  be  revenged  ! 

Lucy.  Revenged!  for  wlmt?— for  being  foiled  in  tne  dis¬ 
honourable  pursuit  of  an  innocent  girl?  or  for  having  made  the 
fortune  of  a  worthy  young  man,  whom  she  has  loved  from  child¬ 
hood  !  Come,  come,  your  grace  has  not  a  bad  heart;  and  too  much 
policy,  I’m  sure,  not  to  let  all  that  has  hitherto  passed  between  us 
remain  “  private  and  confidential.”  (showing  the  note.) 

Duke.  As  the  fat  man  says  in  the  play  :  “  I  do  begin  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass.”  The  gipsy  has  me  in  her  power, 
every  way  ;  there’s  no  help  for  it !— Well,  come,  I  am  fairly  out¬ 
manoeuvred,  and  you  shall  own  me  a  generous  rival,  (aloud.)  Sir 
Andrew  ! 

Sir  And.  Y'our  grace  !  (crossing  to  him.) 

Duke.  You  wonder,  no  doubt,  what  Miss  Morton  and  1  have 
been  whispering  about.  But  we  have  our  little  secrets. 

Sir  A.  Ah,  si*- — so  I  understand — 

Duke.  His  majesty  nas.  tms  evening  signified  his  pleasure  that 
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I  should  be  the  new  Governor  of  Jamaica.  I  shall  therefore 
ehor'ly  quit  England ;  but  before  I  sail,  I  would  fain  have  your 
leave  to  make  a  little  arrangement,  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  i 
much  regard ! 

Sir  And.  (aside.)  Thedeargirll  she  has  asked  him  for  something 
for  me  ! — Your  grace’s  wishes  are  my  commands. 

Duke.  Then  at  once,  Sir  Andrew,  I  ask  your  permission  to  give 
the  hand  of  Miss  Morton  to  a  very  deserving-  gentleman. 

Sir  And.  Marry  Lucy  ! — To  whom,  pray  ? 

Duke.  To  Mr.  David  Brown  ! 

Sir  And.  David  Brown  !  (aside.)  Ob,  of  course,  David  Brown  ? 
He’ll  make  David  Brown  king  of  England,  I  do  believe  ! 

Duke.  Do  you  say  “  Yes,”  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  A.  (aside.)  He’s  a  rising  man — a  good  place — great  influence 
— be  may  pull  me  up  after  him — I  can’t  do  better,  (aloud.)  My 
Lord  Duke,  as  your  grace’s  friend,  I  cannot  object. 

David.  My  dear  Sir  Andrew  !  my  lovely  Lucy  ! 

Sir  And.  (to  the  Footman  who  has  entered  and  is  bowing  near  him.) 
Well,  what  do  you  want! 

Lucy.  It’s  his  grace’s  runner,  sir,  you  were  to  give  him  a  guinea, 
you  know. 

Sir  And.  A  guinea  !  odso  !  yes — but — 

David.  Here  !  here  !  I’ll  do  that — I’m  so  happy — I  want  to  gifce 
somebody  something!  (gives  Footman  the  guinea.)  I  shall  go  wild 
with  delight!  I’ve  got  a  charming  wife — a  thousand  pounds — and 
an  excellent  place  ! 

Lucy.  I’ve  got  a  good  little  husband. 

Duke.  I’ve  got  a  government. 

Footman,  (ashe  goes  out.)  I’ve  got  a  guinea.  [Exit  Footman. 

Sir  And.  I’ve  got  nothing  at  all. 

Lucy.  Supper’s  over,  here  come  all  the  company,  so  I  must 
make  haste,  for  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  which  must  be  strictly 
“  private  and  confidential.”  (advancing  to  the  audience.)  Between 
ourselves,  I  hope  to  see  this  bouse  always  full  of  place  holders 
— tue  lobbies  of  place  hunters — and  the  stage — may  I  sav  it — of 
favourites  !  Should  such  be  the  case,  the  sternest  patriot  jn 
England  will  surely  not  object  to  the  way  in  which  we  Cook" 
Favoun. 
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